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Restrictive Admission in State- 
Supported Higher Education 


By JOHN D. MILLETT 


The Open Door for All Young People 


HE proper admission policy 
for state-supported colleges 
and universities is not a simple 
problem. Perhaps the only answer 
is that which obtains in so many 
other phases of higher education in 
our country; namely, that there is 
no one answer. 

We must recognize at the outset 
that state-supported institutions of 
higher education must be expected to 
be somewhat different in their ap- 
proach to educational problems from 
many privately supported institu- 
tions. Many of the early colleges 
created under the auspices of state 
government were intended to supple- 
ment those set up under church 
auspices. Others were created to 
take advantage of the land-grant 
policy advocated by the Northwest 
Ordinance. Still others, in time, were 
set up because the influence of govern- 
mental action seemed necessary in 


frontier communities lacking any sub- 
stantial private accumulation of 
wealth. After 1862 the federal land- 
grant program was as much intended 
to introduce certain practical elements 
into higher education as to strengthen 
the financial support of state colleges 
and universities. 

Today state-supported colleges and 
universities flourish alongside hun- 
dreds of privately supported institu- 
tions of higher education. They both 
supplement and complement each 
other. Moreover, privately supported 
colleges and universities have ob- 
tained greater strength in certain 
states and regions, while the reverse 
is true in other parts of our country. 
The proper admission policy for a 
state-supported institution will in 
large part depend then upon the 
particular circumstances which help 
fix the educational objectives of that 
institution. 
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Two or three general conditions 
must be appreciated 1f any considera- 
tion of admission policy at state- 
supported colleges and universities 1s 
to be realistic. First of all, higher 
education is not of a uniform quality 
in the United States. A few profes- 
sions, notably medicine, have fixed 
fairly high standards of knowledge, 
skill, and personality for themselves. 
Most professions have places for 
persons of widely varied capacities. 
We assume that the ablest and most 
hard-working will rise to the top, and 
they usually do. Others may continue 
to work usefully and satisfactorily at 
lower levels of professional compe- 
tence. Since the professions can and 
do absorb persons of such varied 
abilities, our colleges and universities 
have found it desirable to accom- 
modate widely varied talents and 
interests. 

Some colleges and universities ac- 
commodate these great differences in 
students within a single institution. 
Oftentimes, institutions specialize, 
some in particular being known for 
the high quality which characterizes 
their student product and others be- 
ing known for a lesser standard of 
achievement. This does not mean 
that some persons from an institution 
of second-degree quality may not 
rise to top status. In the end, much 
of educational accomplishment must 
still depend upon the individual. 

Second, in the United States we 
bring into the portals of our colleges 
and universities a very sizable pro- 
portion of all young people. At the 
present time, about 30 per cent of all 
our youth eighteen years of age are 
entering college. This is a far greater 
percentage than in any other country 
of the world. To be sure, something 
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less than half of these actually com- 
plete four years of college study and 
obtain a degree. The drop-outs occur 
for a variety of reasons, the most im- 
portant of which is undoubtedly the 
lack of ability or absence of motiva- 
tion to do college-grade work. 

The decision to go to college is a 
voluntary one. Family circumstances, 
friends, teachers, and many other 
factors influence the choice. Unfor- 
tunately, the ability to complete 
college work is not always the first 
consideration. If we were to define 
college ability as that level of in- 
tellectual achievement possessed by 
the upper twenty-five per cent of our 
young people, we find that over half 
of all young persons with such ability 
do not now go to college, and over 
half of all young people who do go to 
college do not fall in the college- 
ability group. 

Third, we must recognize that the 
instruments for determining college 
ability are by no means perfect and 
exact. One indication of college 
ability has been a student’s standing 
in his high-school class. Tradition- 
ally, admissions officers have said that 
a student who graduates from high 
school in the upper quarter or upper 
third of his class is a good academic 
risk. The Scholastic Aptitude Test 
is another reliable index of college 
ability. So are the personal evalua- 
tions of high-school teachers and 
counselors. It is important to know 
whether a student has correct and 
precise command of English, 1s dili- 
gent in his study, and interested in 
higher education. 

But all of these indicators are 
fallible in individual circumstances. 
Recently at Miami University we 
made an analysis of the admission 
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records of several freshman classes. 
We found that of those students 
whom we might have rejected on the 
basis of standing in the lower half of 
their high-school class, 30 per cent 
actually completed college work and 
graduated. No doubt if we had a 
restrictive admission program, we 
would have used multiple criteria of 
selection, and would have done a 
better job of screening. There will 
still be the individual who may be 
excluded wrongly. 


HE General Assembly of Ohio 

in 1914 passed a law for un- 
limited admission of students to 
state-supported institutions of higher 
education. As now set forth in 
Section 3345.06 of the Ohio Revised 
Code the language reads: 


A graduate of the twelfth grade shall 
be entitled to admission without examina- 
tion to any college or university which is 
supported wholly or in part by the state, 
but for unconditional admission may be 
required to complete such units not 
included in his high school course as 
may be prescribed, not less than two 
years prior to his entrance, by the faculty 
of the institution. 


I have been told that this legisla- 
tion was sponsored by high-school 
administrators who wished to free 
their high-school curriculum from the 
strait jacket of rigorously prescribed 
college-entrance requirements. In any 
event, the result of the law has been 
a general practice of open admission 
by the state-supported institutions of 
higher education in Ohio. The gradu- 
ate of any recognized high school is ad- 
mitted without further qualification. 

There are at least three other states 
in which admission is unrestricted in 
accordance with state law: Kansas, 
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Montana, and Nevada. As a matter 
of policy all high-school graduates 
are admitted without restrictions 
to state-supported institutions in 
thirteen other states: Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Idaho, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
West Virginia, and Wyoming. On 
the other hand, many of the outstand- 
ing state universities do restrict ad- 
mission to their campus in accordance 
with standards fixed by their govern- 
ing boards; these include the state 
universities of California, Colorado, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, Virginia, Washington, and 
Wisconsin. In all, state universities 
in thirty-one states do control and 
restrict admission. 

To be sure, the existence of an 
“open door’ in admission does not 
preclude a state-supported institution 
from insisting upon high standards of 
performance in order for a student to 
remain. Many state institutions do 
insist upon quality performance for 
graduation. 

At Miami University for some time 
we have had the policy of admitting 
students from Ohio high schools who 
stand in the lower third of their 
graduating class only on warning. 
In addition, an applicant for admis- 
sion in the lower third of his class 
must come to the campus to take a 
battery of tests designed to indicate 
college ability. If the test scores con- 
firm the high-school standing, the 
parents are informed that their son 
or daughter is unlikely to do satis- 
factory work in college and that the 
risk of college failure must be as- 
sumed by them. In this way we have 
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discouraged a number of poorly moti- 
vated or poorly equipped young per- 
sons from experiencing the frustration 
of college suspension at a later date. 


RESTRICTIVE admission pol- 

icy on the part of state-sup- 
ported institutions has a number 
of justifications. In the first place, 
the intellectual standards which 
should characterize higher education 
are emphasized when admission is a 
privilege to be earned, not a legal 
right to be claimed. In the second 
place, quality college performance 1s 
more readily maintained when the 
initial admission of students is on a 
quality basis. In the third place, 
restrictive admission avoids the eco- 
nomic wastefulness of providing 
facilities and personnel for students 
who are poor educational risks and 
will not complete college work. 

An open admission policy is not 
without its justification, however. In 
the United States we believe in a 
fluid society. We believe also in the 
“second chance.” Is the high-school 
student of poor record and even of 
poor test performance to be denied 
completely the opportunity to dem- 
onstrate his eagerness and ability to 
reform and to do satisfactory col- 
lege work? Moreover, what about the 
individual instances where for one 
reason or another the high-school 
record and the test score simply fail 
to reveal the true ability of the 
prospective college student? I know 
of such instances, although I grant 
they are few in number. I suspect 
every college or university adminis- 
trator knows of such cases. 

It seems to me that there 1s much 
to be said for a policy of restrictive 
college admission at many of our 
state-supported universities. I think 
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this will be increasingly so 1n the next 
few years as we struggle with the “tidal 
wave’ of college-age population. 

But I am equally convinced in my 
own mind that the price of a re- 
strictive admission program on the 
part of state-supported institutions of 
higher education is some alternative 
arrangement whereby the marginal 
person may have the opportunity to 
demonstrate his or her serious interest 
in educational work of college quality. 
We cannot close the door of educa- 
tional opportunity completely and 
finally in the face of many of our 
young people. A state university 
which restricts its admission must 
then make way for other institutions 
which do not so restrict admission. 
And in fact this is what has happened 
in most states where the state unl- 
versity has fixed a restrictive standard 
of admission. 

In some instances a system of 
junior colleges, community colleges, 
and technical institutes has been 
established where the young person 
denied admission to a privately sup- 
ported college or the state university 
may enroll. In some instances, state 
universities themselves have created 
a network of off-campus _instruc- 
tional centers where an open-door 
admission policy prevails. The 
student who makes good in one of 
these programs may then transfer to 
a state university campus. 

Individual state-supported institu- 
tions of higher education may well 
adopt a policy of restrictive admission, 
as indeed many of them have. I am 
convinced, however, that a _ state- 
supported system of higher education 
must continue for many years to 
come to open wide the door for all 
young people who want to try their 


ability to do college work. 
[Vol. XXVII, No. 4] 
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